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THE HORSE-GUARDS—LONDON. 


Our print represents, with great accu- 
racy, the entrance to the quarters of the 
mounted troops of the city of London. As 
may be presumed, every thing is studied, in 
the appearance of man and horse, which 
may give the most striking impression of 
military power and subordination. This 
gigantic animal, with his gigantic rider, are 
good copies of the heavy-moulded figures 
which attract the attention of an American 
W ho 
of us, on coming suddenly upon one of 
those powerful troopers, astride of his large 
and well conditioned beast, has not been 
struck with some serious thoughts on the 
nature of military rule, so foreign to our 
American habits? Every part of the dress, 
and every strap and buckle of the harness, 
speaks of strict and submissive obedience 
to rules and orders, whose power seems to 
have converted the silent and motionless 
figures into blocks of marble. 


traveller in the British metropolis. 


To contemplate the city guards on sen- 
tinel duty leads one to the reflection, that 
the monarch of England must be almost as 
whimsical in the choice of troops as F'red- 
erick, who invited, hired, or stole every 
giant he could hear of in Europe, to grace 
his favorite company. When viewed in 
Hyde-Park in a fair day, performing the 
evolutions customary on relieving guard, 
the mounted troops of London, it is true, 
assume a different aspect. They move at 
a lively pace; their bright scarlet coats 
make a splendid appearance, while the 
movements of their horses, trained and 
managed with great skill, render the scene 
one of great beauty and liveliness, and at- 
tractive to many observers. Yet what is 
the life of a soldier? ‘This question was 
often seriously pressed upon our minds in 
Europe, and doubtless every reader who 
has been atraveller there, will be reminded 
of such reflections. 

Doubtless the threatenings of war, which 
have for some time disturbed us, have re- 
newed such thoughts, and suggested such 
anenquiry. The answer to it which every 
man of reading and sober reflection migh 
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give, would be long and solemn ; for his- 
tory, which is so largely occupied with 
depicting of the nature of war, and the 
character of soldiers, teaches lessons of 
awful import, in the thousand details it 
gives of the schemes, the undertakings, and 
the success of soldiers of all grades and 
titles. , At a time like the present, when 
men in and out of the government are heard 
advocating a war with our mother country, 
the chief nation of Europe, and in the front 
rank of liberal institutions, of manufactures 
and commerce, and of the protection and 
diffusion of civil liberty and evangelical 
truth, the prop of Protestant Christianity, 
and the mutual friend of our country and 
our principles, it will not be inappropriate 
to turn our attention to the means and 


the circumstances, as well as the necessary 
effects of war. 


Those of us who were old enough to ob- 
serve the numerous and malign influences 
which were felt by society at large by the 
contest of 1812, may easily imagine how a 
declaration of war between Great Britain 
and the U. States would soon introduce agi- 
tation and real evils of several kinds into 
every town, village and family in the 
Union. One of the bad and most imme- 
diate changes would be the elevation of 
some of the most worthless and now power- 
less men to places of consequence. Wher: 
a recruiting rendezvous is ‘opened, the 
striped flags hung out at a shop window, 
the drum beats, the fife plays, and the pa- 
triotic officer invites every passer-by to 
step in and enlist in the service of his 
country, descanting upon the honor of the 
service, and exerting his eloquence to in- 
veigle the country boy, the young inebriate, 
or the stupid old drunkard to do the act 
which shall put a few dollars into his own 
pocket ; what recks he, with all his patri- 
otic professions, and the ensigns of an offi- 
cer of the great Anglo-Saxon republic. 
whose heart he is breaking, or what family 
he fills with woe? He drives his trade, 
and so do all his fellows at all the rendez- 
vous from Maine to Cape Florida; and 
daily some hundreds or thousands of uni- 
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form coats and caps are assumed, many of 
them by the greatest vagabonds, who have 
now the means of subsistence without la- 
bor, and an honorable title in place of want 
and obloquy, which are their chosen portion 
and their unquestionable due. Here com- 
mences the overturning of the foundations 
of society. War now begins to operate, 
that system whose necessary tendency 1s, 
to encourage the workers of iniquity, ‘and 
to honor those who do ill. From step to 
step the same spirit will be seen to display 
itself in every part of the land, in every 
class of society. 


Soldiers voluntarily rising for the defence 
of their country, their families and their 
homes, when they are menaced by an in- 
vader, are beings of one kind ; and, pro- 
perly speaking, are the only men deserving 
of the name, when that name is understood 
in its worthy sense. ‘hose who are ready 
to become the blind instruments of com- 
manders, whether good or bad, have char- 
acters of a different and opposite descrip- 
tion. From the former, the country and 
mankind have every thing to hope; in 
them all may rely. ‘The other, the public 
and every man has reason to regard with 
suspicion, and against them precaution 
should be used. They look to war for 
their support, and their promotion, and are 
ready to underrate, if not to despise, dislike 
and overthrow the public peace for their 
own selfish advantage, or for the desperate 
hope of improving their personal situation 
or prospects. <A state of war is necessarily, 
to a certain extent, a conditicn of lawful 
lawlessness, if such a paradox is admis- 
sible; and its spirit and tendencies are in 
direct opposition to the happiness of the 
people it involves or threatens. 

With these simple truths in view, how 
should good men, enlightened Americans, 
friends of peace and Christians in principle, 
regard some of the sentiments recently ex- 
pressed, by those both in low and in high 
places, while the question of a war with 
England has been discussed, particularly 
that savage ard blood-thirsty declaration of 
a western member of Congress, that he 
would rather have the angel Gabriel sce 
him after death with his face disfigured by 
the gashes of battle, than shaded. with the 
grey hairs of cld age! 

Happily the principles of peace have 
been extensively and steadily gaining 
ground in this country for some years, and, 
we have reason to believe, in E mngland also. 
Many thanks are due to the Peace Socie- 
ties, which labored faithfully. though with 


: 


but little visible fruit, Questions relating 
to peace and war are much better under. 
stood, and the arguments in favor of the 
one and against the other are more ready 
in thousands of mouths, and more strongly 
felt by thousands of minds, for their exer- 
tions. With pleasure we recur to the me- 
mory of the leader in that great enterprize, 
the late Mr. Ladd, and his active associates, 
and, at this period of anxiety and rumor of 
ware, we would refer our readers to the 
“ Harbinger of Peace,” and other similar 
publications which may be within their 
reach, for facts, arguments and reflections 
befitting the mouth of every good man. 
We would also remind parents and teach- 
ers of the importance of impressing upon 
the young around them just and Christian 


Sentiments on this engrossing topic of con- 
versation. 


One of the most striking facts which 
have been proved, in the course of the pub- 
fications made by the Peace Societies, is 
that all men are universa}ly opposed to war, 
except soldiers and ambitious statesman, 
and the desperate and unprincipled anar- 
chists before referred to. Among the mass 
of historical facts once collected in “ The 
Calumet” to prove this, some very inter- 
esting ones were given of the Turks them- 


selves, who are always glad to return home 
when disbanded. 


After the world had been taught to ex- 
pect that unfurling Mahomet’s flac, during 
the Russian invasion, would be the signal 
for a “levee en masse,” a general, sponta- 
neous and blood- thirsty insurrection of all 
the people of Turkey, and the immediate 
overwhelming of their enemies ; the mo- 
ment came, and the illusion was dissipated, 
to deceive us no more. The mass of the 
people were not now soldiers, as in the fif- 
teenth century : they were farmers, and had 
something else to depend ufion than murs 
der and pillage, and something which they 
liked better. ‘They appeared indeed, and 
in arms: but the first moment which set 


them at liberty set their feet on the path 
homewards, 


What Christian, what decent man, would 
risk his character by talking seriously of 
settling a question with his neighbor about 
a disputed garien, or corn- field, with fists 
or musket balls? Yet in what differs a 
proposition m a war between us and Great 
Britain, for the possession of a part of 
Oregon, except that it is unchristian and 
savage in a degree proportioned to the num- 
ber of a nation, compared with one man ? 
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‘Greece in 3844: or a Greek’s Return to 
his Native Land.” 





Cuap. XII. 


EDITED BY THEODORE DWIGHT, JR. 


Visit to Samos.—Departure from Athens.— 
Syra.—Smyrna.—Meet an old friend.—A 
Caravan.—Turkish Travelling.—Ephesus. 
—A Khan. 


The time had now arrived when it was 
necessary for me to part from my friends, if 
I would have leisure to revisit the place of 
my birth and the scenes of my childhood. 
With great reluctance, therefore, [ took leave 
of my family, and pursued my way, with 
many sad reflections, back to the harbor of 
Pyreus, and entered the steamboat, which 
soon started for the Island of Syra. Our 
passage was short; and [ hoped to embark 
without much delay on board the beat which 
was to touch there on her way to Smyrna. 
W e entered the bay, and found its shores al- 
most covered with the numerous houses of 
the new town, while the old one, crowning 
a conical hill that rises close at hand, makes 
a striking appearance, and overlooks the 
whole island. The latter is almost wholly 
occupied by Roman Catholics, many of them 
of different nations, not Greeks by extrac- 
tion, though nominally known as such. The 
lower town has been chiefly built witnin a 
few years, since the breaking out of the war, 
by emigrants from Greece. ‘The inhabi- 
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is built, is remarkably extensive, embracing 
every part of the island, which 1s very small 
compared with the importance given it by its 
position and the convenience of the harbor. 


The bazaar of Smyrna in the place where 
most of the shops of the city were collected, 
and where, of course, the stranger finds a 
busy and an amnsing scene. A great variety 
of merchandize is displayed, consisting of 
almost every article that can be named, from 
Europe, Asia, and even America; while the 
passing crowds present the complexions and 
costumes, of every neighboring nation ana 
some distant ones also. While mingling 
with this motley crowd, a cloud rose unper- 
ceived, and a sudden shower drove me to 
seek the nearest shelter. I entered the door 
of one of the shops, and stood waiting for 
the sudden and violent rain to subside. A 
young man, the clerk, being near me, we 
fell into conversation. ‘‘ How far have you 
to go?” was one of his questions. 

“To the mule driver’s,” said I, “Ihave 
leit my clothes there, to be ready to join the 
caravan for Samos.” 

“ Kisth Sapios,” 
inquired he eagerly. 

‘* Nai, Yes.’ 

‘From what place ?” “ Vatty.” 

* Indeed! 
pray ¢” 


“are you a Samian ?” 


Ssoam [. Whatis your name, 


lie instantly recollected my family, but for 
a good reason, he remembered nothing of 
myself, as he must have been a little child 
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tholics here, as in Greece generally at that 
time, being opposed to the war; but as they 
were soon greatly outnumbered, it was not 
in their power to give up the island to the 
Turks, nor to do much harm in any way. 
A strong antipathy still exists between the 
two towns; and quarrels occasionally occur 
between some of the people. 

Unfortunately [| was detained at Syra fhree 
days, by the delay of the steamboat, which 
I regretted that I had not been able to fore- 
see, as I should gladly have prolonged my 
stay with my iriends. Il occupied the time 
in walking about the towns, through their 
narrow streets, but found nothing particu- 
larly interesting. the houses losing all their 
fine appearance on a close inspection. Great 
activity prevailed in the harbor and along 
the shore, as many small vessels were load- 
ing and unloading, arriving and departing. 
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when [| left Samos. He expressed great joy 
at the discovery that we were townsmen, 
and soon acquainted™me with his family, 
which was well known to me. His father 
was living, he told me, and he sent an affec- 
tionate message to him and other members 
of the family, requesting that I would cer- 
tainly not fail to visit them on my arrival. 
« But,” said he, “‘ what is the matter? You 
do not speak like a Samiot. How is it that 
you are a native, and yet talk in a way that 
we donot? You speak Greek, but, I do not 
know how it is, you donot seem like one of 
our people.” 

[ soon accounted for my peculiarity by in- 
forming him, that I had spent sixteen years 
in America, and had seldom spoken a word 
of our language till within a short time. 


The hour had at length almost arrived for 
the departure of the caravan; and as I was 
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on the spot in good season, I witnessed the 
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arrival of my destined companions, and the 
preparations for the journey, About twenty 
horses were provided for an equal number of 
travellers, who were partly Turks and partly 
Greeks, in their appropriate dresses ; and we 
were soon on the way, proceeding out of the 
city, and on the road to Ephesus. Unfortu- 
nately the day was very unfavorable, and we 
had a constant rain, which brought my um- 
brella into use, but soon penetrated that and 
every other article in my possession, so that 
it seemed almost in vain to hold it over my 
head. 


I have never performed a day’s ride un- 
der more disagreeable circumstances. ‘The 
badness of the muddy road, added to the un- 
intermitted rain made it necessary to make 
several stops to relieve and refresh our horses ; 
and then, as no shelter was provided for tra- 
vellers, we had to stand exposed to the wea- 
ther, without a dry spot for our feet. On re- 
mounting, we found our saddles like every 
thing else, completely soaked with water, so 
that while our animals gained something by 
the stop, we on the contrary found our new 
plight rendered more comfortless than it was 
before. 

At length we arrived at Old Ephesys, 
which still remains, as it has long been, 
quite deserted. We passed close by the re- 
mains of the ancient temple or church, which 
has been so often described, with its two tall 
columus of white marble, each composed of 
huge twisted serpents. Passing on for some 
distance among the ruins of buildings so far 
dilapidated as to leave undistinguishable their 
design and dimensions, we had a considerable 
distance to go before we arrived at the pre- 
sent town, Which is small and uninviting.— 
There we were glad io find a resting place 
aud a shelter in a khan, as it is commonly 
spelled in English. The pronunciation of 
this Turkish word is more like hahn, with a 
strong aspirate on the first h. It presents to 
view externally, only a wall of moderate 
neight, perhaps twelve feet, in a square form, 
enclosing a large space. ‘The entrance is 
through a gate, which we all passed, and 
found a row of small rooms extending on all 
the four sides, with doors opening inwards 
and an inner wall, a few feet from these 
openings, to afford a convenient passage.— 
The remaining space was appropriated to the 
animals, and partly occupied with stables. 

Our party were soon separated. Those 
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who had friends in the place, withdrew, and 
the rest entered the shelter of such of the 
rooms as were offered tothem. I was glad to 
find myself once more housed, though in a 
place which had no furniture to accommo- 
date me, except a divan, or a low stuffed 
bench, extending round against the walls. 
‘Iwo of my fellow travellers shared the room 
with me, one a young Greek and the other a 
Turk, from Armenia, with whom I was not 
able te exchange a single word, for the want 
of any common language. ‘lo my mortifica- 
tion, | found that none of the persons connect- 
ed with the caravan was going further to- 
wards Samos, but I at length joined a party 
bound that way. 


Our caravan was a small one and partook 
but in a limited degree of the character of 
those travelling parties which commonly bear 
that name in the region where we were. 
They all rode on horses, as none of us had 
any large quantity of goods to transport. We 
met with many others in the course of the 
day which better deserved the name. They 
consisted ef long lines of camels, heavily 
laden with articles of different kinds, going 
to Smyrna. The men accompanying them 
were chiefly ‘Turks of the lowest classes, 
miserably clad, and more dirty even than 
common In consequence of the bad travelling. 
They had nothing in their appearance but 
what was disgusting. Indeed most of my 
companions, though of rather a superior or- 
der to them, were the most disagreeable per- 
sons I ever fell in company with, with re- 
spect to their habits. 


In the course of this dav we traversed a 
varied but not attractive region. A few vil- 
lages appeared at intervals, and we observed 
some habitations which appeared to be the 
residences of rich men, with some of the 
conveniencies of life about them. But in 
none of the villages did we find an inn or 
khan ; so that it would have been impossible 
to hope for even a shelter if we should stop 


for the night. No one could have the least 


hope of being admitted into one of the houses 
unless he had some acquaintance with its 
owner. Such being the state of things, we 
had no resource but to content vurselves with 
the only shelter provided for travellers with- 
in a considerable distance, a small solitary 
house, at the foot of a high hill, at the door 
of which we at length found ourselves, after 
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‘ the prolonged inconventencies and trials of the 
. day. 
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But what a scene was presented to our 
viaw! Poor comfort, indeed, after our fa- 
A wretched building, 
about fifteen feet by ten, (for it seemed to me 
to be not that size,) with no furniture in it, 
and no floor but the bare earth ; and this the 
only place offered for the accommodation of 
sixteen men! It is true there was a loft 
above, to which a rude staircase invited us ; 
but the aspect of things in that direction was 
so much worse than what we saw around us, 
that no one seemed to think even of explor- 
ing it with any expectation of finding it a 
place to be endured, At least no one inter- 


tigue and exposure ! 


fered with the owners of the house, the two 
Turks who played the part of hosts to our 
company. 


One of the first things to be sought for was 
fire; and, having procured a little charcoal, 
several parties were soon seen collected round 


( 
¢ 
| 
small heaps which they had kindled on the 
floor, here and there. The smoke rose on all 
sides, and escaped as it could, annoying me 
not a little however, as there was no ehim- 
ney for its escape. ‘Two or three of us had 
ordered a couple of fowls on our first arrival, 
and they were boiled m an iron pot with a 
quantity of rice, to form the well known 
Turkish dish called Pilaf: but where and how 
to eat it when prepared was the question. A 
square board was placed on low supporters 
within four inches of the floor, on which we 
were obliged to seat ourselves to get near 
enough to the tahle to eat. The pot was 
brought straight from the fire, covered with 
soot as it was, and set unceremoniously in the 
midst of us, with the expectation that we 
should help ourselves with our fingers, and 
trouble our hosts no farther. But we found 
the stew so hot that such a thing was not to 
5 be thought of; and we should have had to 
endure a prolonged disappointment like that 
of ‘Pantalus, had not one of oar mess thought 
of an expeditious method of cooling, which 
Was soon tried with pretty good success. The 
contents of the pot were poured out upon the 
wooden table, and we soon found pieces 
which we could handle and eat. We were 
but very indifferently furnished with utensils ; 
and to my lot fell an antique wooden spoon, 
with a long handle, to which were attached 
several little round bells). How many mouths 
§ had been served by it before was a natural 
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subject of consideration: for its appearance 
indicated long use: but [ tried to dismiss such 
thoughts, though the jingling of the bells, 
which I was obliged to hear at every motion, 
called my attention to that singular object 
whenever [ took a mouthful. 


We would gladly have betaken ourselves 
to repose with little delay: but there was 
neither bed, bedstead, ottoman, nor straw to 
be seen or hoped for; and as | saw my com- 
panions begin to prepare for lying down, by 
spreading different articles upon the ground, 
I followed their example, and at length 
stretched myself, or more truly speaking, 
seated myself, for there was not room for 
half our number to lie down. Then began a 
night of trouble such as I never had exne- 
rienced before. On each side of me lay one 
cf my fellow-travellers, another where I 
vanted to lay my head, and a fourth in the 
very place where I would have stretched my 
feet if I could. Of course I had to adapt my- 
self to the very limited and insufficient space, 
without a word of complaint. I had not even 
the satisfaction of complaining, if satisfaction 
there might have been jn it: for I well knew 
that they had not encroached at all; as they 
Were equally contracted and compelled to draw 
themseives within similar limits. Every 
change of position I tried, turning this way 
and that, but all in vain. Sleep was out of 
the question, and even rest was impossible: 
for, beside the inconvenience of remaining in 
such a small place, I was soon assailed by 
enemies of the most vexatious and loathsoioe 
description. Vermin, such as most countries 
and nations in the world are happily free 
from, commenced their attacks upon me, and 
persevered with such malice and in such 
numbers, that I was driven toa kind of des- 
pair. It seemed as if a building could not 
have been prepared wtth more annoyances 
for unfortunate travellers, if ingenuity had 
had taken upon herself the task. Where the 
disgusting insects came from, I could not see: 
but the appearance of the house and that 
of some of my fellow-travellers led me to 
divide the responsibility between them. One 
could hardly have claimed exemption from 
suspicion, on any visible ground; and there 
seemed to be too large a supply to proceed 
from one source alone. 


There I remained, as hour after hour pass- 


ed away, and the rain continued to pour upon 
the roof and the ground, warning me that it 
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2,434. Nuns, 1744. LEcclesiastics in digni- 
ty, 181. Secular ecclesiastics, 1723. The 





would be hopeless to attempt to improve my 
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are 


I was. As for seeking for any other place in 
the house, that was wholly out of the ques- 
tion. Every inch of the ground floor was oc- 


Hour after 


ecclesiastics in dignity consist of 30 ‘“ Most 
Eminent Cardinals,” 26 Archbishops and Bi- 
shops, and 125 Prelates. 


cupied., hour passed slowly Botocna. — Population, Dec. 31, 1843, 
away. When, at length, daylight appeared, 71,439. Increase in the year only 433. Rich, 
movements were made to prepare for our 3,026. In easy circumstances, 16,678. Poor, 


journey, and we were soon all upon our feet 
and ready to start. But the rain continued ; 
and we sallied forth with pure air to breathe, 
and room to stretch ourselves, it is true, but 
without such preparation by repose and a 
eood breakfast, as travellers naturally desire 
at the commencement of a laborious day’s 
journey. 
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STATISTICS OF THE STATES OF THE Pore. 
Translated for the Am. Pen. Magazine, from the Al- 

manac of the Pontifical State for 1815.—* Alma- 

maceo per lo Stato Pontificio.” 

Extrent.—The territory of the States of 
the Pope extends from ‘Terracina to the 
line of the Po, from the 41st to the 45th 


/ 

situation by leaving the miserable spot where 
¢ 

) 

: 


) 


artizans, &c., 31,735. Out of the deaths, 
595 were from Consumption. 


Territorial division of the States of the 
Church. 


There are 107 cities, to which belong 728 
lands or castles. 

The Civil divisions are, 20 provinces, or 
principal governments, viz.:—The City of 
Rome, 6 Legations and 13 Delegations. 

Spiritual divisions, 8 Archbishops and 49 
Bishopricks. 
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Notes by the Way. 


NoRTHAMPTON—OLIVER Smitu’s WILL. — 
The late Oliver Smith of Hatfield was worth 
at least $600,900, which would make him 
(we think) the richest man in Western Mas- 


mid . sachusetts. He had accumulaied this from i 
degree of North latitude, about 80 leagues in ; a small beginning, by the most penurious : 
length, with its greatest breadth, 44, (from 2 habits, and by making the sharpest disposi- { 
Ancona to Civita Vecchia.) This is the ¢ ton of his money. By his Will, it 1s report- ‘ 
middle part; and it grows narrower towards ° 9 that he gives $360,000 to eight towns in 1 

si A eee . 3 | ampshire county, (Northampton, Hadley, rt 
each extremity. he boundaries, following > Amherst, Hatfield; Conway, Deerfietd, Green- ; 
all the irregularities of the coast, are a crook- field and W hately,) eee apportioned to those 4 
ed line of 1233 Roman miles, of which 157 2 towns according to their population, and the } 
lie on the Mediterranean, 198 on the Adriat- § Proceeds to be given for the aid of poor wie 4 
a ‘ ‘ dows and orphans; the orphan girls to re- ; 
ic, and 77 on the river Po. ceive on their marriage day, an extra slice of 
The superficies, according to Galli, is $50. He gives also $200,000 to the town of ‘ 
2,253,991 rubpia, (each 481 French metres,) Northampton, for the purpose of establishing 
ett Sinlhice dais dated of On 4 su an Agricultural School in that place ; but the 
m “2 igh, x) agent tehelby vm Of money cannot be invested for that object until 
gree. Population in 1838—2,774,436. , it has accumulated, at inlerest, to the sum of ; 
Population of the City of Rome, Dec. 31,1843. — ¢ $400,000, which will take eleven or twelve 
Ta ¢ years! Another item of his Will is $10,000 


[According to his Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Monsignor Zacchia, Governor of 
that Capital. | 


Number of inhabitants, 167,121. Increase 
that year, 5,580, of which 3,008 were fo- 
reign residents. Number of persons above 
80 years of age, 765, Families, 33837. 


Persons pursuing science, letters, and other 
liberal occupations, 2,612. Fine Arts, 1,587. 
Physicians, 236. Surgeons, 182. Public of- 
ficers, civil, military and pensioned, 3,495. 
Births, 4,230. Deaths, 3,339. 


Marriages, 
1,215. 


to the Colonization Society. But his meanest 
legacy is that to his niece, who has kept 
house for him many years, and made great 
sacrifices of personal comfort for him. She 
even declined, some years since, a good offer 
of marriage, in order to serve him. To her 
he has given only forty dellars a year ! and 
if she marries, ap additional sum of $2000. 
In this case, as well as in the fifty dollar pre- 
Sent to other poor girls when married, the 
miserly old bachelor, having seen the misery 
of his mode of life, seemed disposed to offer 
a bounty on matrimony. How much wiser 
and better could he have disposed of his mo- 
ney in his life time, for the benefit of others, 
and at the same time added to his own hap- 
piness. He makes the town of Northampton 


| 
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wing strike us strangely. his residuary legatee.—Springfield Republi- 
School-masters and mistresses, 333. Monks, can. c 
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THE ARABIAN 


There are many deserts in the world: 
every quarter of the earth, except Europe, 
contains one or more, We have two or 
three extensive tracts in North America, 
which, in whole or in part, may claim this 
denomination. From its very nature, how. 
ever, a desert must almost necessarily have 
but little to excite the interest of a reader, 
or the curiosity of a traveller. Deprived 
of all variety of surface and colors, field 
and grove, springing fount and flowing 
Stream, as well as destitute of almost every 
sign of vegetation and of animal life, of 
every human habitation and every evidence 
of the work of man, those wild and deso- 
late regions offer to the mind a waste, as re- 
pulsive and gloomy as that which threatens 
the traveller with all the terrors of death, 
by starvation and thirst. ‘To counteract 
natural disadvantages of this nature, de- 
mands the peculiar favors of history, and 
it may well fill the mind with admiration to 
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reflect, how the desolate region delineated 
above, has been rendered, from our very 
childhood, one of the most inviting in the 
world, by the great, solemn and important 
events commemorated in the Scriptures, the 
presence and the actions of some of the 
most august personages whose names are 
on record, and the wonderful and miracu- 
lous displays of the Almighty. 


Fruits of Industry and Economy.—The 
Prague Gazette, in announcing the death 
of a M. Ledekauer, an Israelite merchant, 
at the age of 71, states that about fifty 
years ago he arrived in that city on foot 
without money, but by force of industry 
and economy had since amassed a fortune 
of nearly 5,000,000 fr., the greater part of 
which he has bequeathed for the en- 
couragement of the arts and sciences, and 
commerce and manufactures, and for the 
relief of the unfortunate of all nations, 
About 2,500,000 fr. have fallen to the 
benevolent institutigns of the principal 
towns of Bohemia. 
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AN EASTERN INN, OR CARAVANSERAIL. 


This drawing is copied from the Appendix 
to Calmet’s Dictionary, which furnishes us 
with the extracts descriptive of the object 
which it represents. As a Turkish inn, or 
Khan, is mentioned on another page of this 
number of our magazine, in ‘‘ Greece in 
1844,” we take this opportunity to enlarge 
upon the subject, with the aid of the print. 
On comparing the descriptions given there 
and in the succeeding extracts, it will be seen 
that the khan of modern Ephesus agrees, in 
its general features, with the inns described 
in the book from which we copy. The allu- 
sions to Scripture passages are appropriate 
and valuable: the word inn, in our transla- 
tion of the Bible must necessarily stand for 
a building of a different description from any 
of our edifices, though resembling it in being 
a resort for travellers. In what respects the 
ancient inns differed from ours, naturally be- 
comes a question of some interest to every 
intelligent reader of the Bible. 


‘‘ All caravanserais,” says our author, “are 
not alike. Some are simple places of rest by 
the side of a fountain, if possible, which, be- 
ing at proper distances on the journey, are 
thus named, though they be mere naked 
walls ; others have an attendant, who sub- 
Sists either on some charitable donation, or 
the benevolence of passengers; and others 
are more considerable establishments, where 
families reside and take care of them, and 


furnish many or most necessaries, that is of 


provisions.” 

Conformably to these the scripture uses at 
least two words to express a caravanserai, 
though our translators have rendered both by 
‘jun: Luke ii., 7—“* There was no room for 
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them in the inn,”—chatalymat:, the place of 
untying, that is of beasts, &c.” for rest.-— 
Luke x., 34, “and brought him to the inn,” 
pantocheion, whose keeper is called in the 
next verse, pantocheios: this word properly 
signifies a receptacle for all comers.—The 
same word in Hebrew seems to import both 
these kinds of places—Genesis xlil., 27— 
‘‘when he gave his ass provender in the inn,” 
be-melun. 


“Tt may reasonably be supposed, that a 
caravanserai in a town should be better fur- 
nished than in the country, in a retired place, 
and where few travellers pass. I therefore 
rather incline against Mr. Harmer, (Vol. 3, 
p. 348,) to think that the inn whereinto the 
good Samaritan is represented as conducting 
his charge, was meant to be described of an 
inferior kind. If so, then we may reasonably 
take the other word, the resting-place, as de- 
noting a larger edifice; and this will account 
for the Evangelist Luke’s mention of there 
being no room (topos) in it, though it was 
large enongh for such common occa cns as 
usually occurred in the town of Bethlehem ; 
yet now every apartment in this receptacle 
was occupied, so that no privacy could be 
had, especially as Col. Campbell has inform- 
ed us, “they are continually attended by 
numbers of the very lowest of the people.” 

‘‘ Caravanserais,’” says Campbell in his 
‘Travels,’ (part 2d, page 8,) “are originally 
intended for, and are now pretiy generally 
applied to, the accommodation of strangers 
and travellers, though, like many other good 
institutions, sometimes perverted to the pur- 
poses of private emolument or public joh.— 
They are built at proper distances through 
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the roads of the Turkish dominion, and afford 
the indigent or weary traveller an asylum 
from the inclemency of weather; are in ge- 
neral built of the most solid and durable ma- 
terials; have commonly one story above the 
ground floor, the lower of which is arched, 
and serves for warehouses to store goods, for 
lodgings, and for stables, while the latter is 
used merely for lodgings; besides which 
they are always accommodated with a foun- 
tain, and have cook-shops and other conve- 
niencies to supply the wants of lodgers. In 
Aleppo, the caravanserais are almost exclu- 
sively occupied by merchants, to whom they 
are, like other houses, rented.” 

‘¢This favorable account of caravanserais,”’ 
says the book before us, ‘“‘ applies to those on 
the main roads only, where the Turkish go- 
vernment has established them—on roads less 
public, the accommodations are wretched 
enough. The nearest construction of inns 
amongst us (in England) to a caravanseral, 
appears in some of our old inns, where gal- 
leries, with lodging rooms in them, run round 
a large court or yard: but then as travellers 
in the East always carry with them their own 
bedding, furniture and kitchen utensils, it 1s 
evident our inns are better provided than the 
eastern caravanserais.” Of their poverty we 
shall obtain a pretty distinct idea from the 
following extract from Voliey. 

“There are noinns anywhere: but the 
cities, and commonly the villages, have a 
large building called a Khan, or Kervanserai, 
which serves as an asylum for ail travellers. 
These houses of reception are always built 
without the precincts of towns, and consist of 
four wings round a square court, Which serves 
by way of enclosure for the beasts of burden. 
The lodgings are cells, where you find nothing 
but bare walls, dust and sometimes scorpions. 
The keeper of this khan gives the traveller 
the key and a mat; and he provides himself 
the rest. He must, therefore, carry with 
him his bed, his kitchen utensils and even 
his provisions: for frequently not even bread 
is to be found in the villages. On this ae- 
count the orientals contrive their equipage 


‘in a most simple and portable form. The 


haggage of a man who wishes to be com- 
pletely provided consists of a carpet, a mat- 
tress, a blanket, two saucepans with lids, 
contained within each other, two dishes, two 
plates and a coffee pot, all of copper well- 
tinned, a small wooden box for salt and pep- 
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per; a round leathern table, which he sus- 
pends from the saddle of his horse; small 
leathern bottles or bags for oil, melted butter, 
water and brandy, (if the traveller be a 
Chrislian,) a pipe, a tinder-box, a cup of co- 
coa nut, some rice, dried raisins, dates, Cy- 
prus cheese, and above all coffee berries, 
with roaster and wooden mortar to pound 
them.” 


Many more recent travellers have noticed 
the inns of the Turks, and other eastern 
people; but few deseribe them with much 
particularity. 





BEAUTIES OF OREGON. 


The following extract from Cox's “ Narra- 
rative of A Residence of Six Years on the 
Rocky Mountains,” published in this city by 
the Harpers, in 1532, exhibits some of the 
beauties and pleasures of the Oregon Terri- 
tory :-— 

‘The day after quitting the encampment 
at the end of the rocky island, we stopped 
about one o’clock at a village, where we pur- 
chased five horses. The value of the goods 
we paid for each in England would not ex-. 
ceed five shillings. As these horses were 
intended for the kettle, they were doomed to 
instant destruction. Our comparatively re- 
cent separation from the land of bread and 
butter, caused the idea of feeding on so use- 
ful and noble an animal to be at first highly 
repugnant to our feelings; but example, and 
above all, necessity, soon conquered those 
little qualms of civilization; and in a few 
days we almost brought ourselves to believe 
that the animal on which we fed once carried 
horns, and was divided in the hoof, and 
chewed thecud. <A curious incident occurred 
at this spot to one of our meu named La 
Course, which was nearly proving fatal.— 
This man had siretched himself on the 
sround, after the faugue of the day, with his 
head resting on asmall package of goods, 
and quickly fell asleep. While in this situa- 
tion, J passed him, and was almot petrified at 
seeing a large rattlesnake moving from his 
side to his left breast. My first impulse was 
to'alarm La Course; but an old Canadian 
whom I had beckoned to the spot, requested 
me to make no noise, alleging it would mere- 
ly cross the body and go away, He was 
mistaken: for, on reaching the man's left 
shoulder, the serpent deliberately coiled itself 
but did not appear to meditate an attack,.— 
Having made signs to ,severa! others, who 
joined us, it was determined that two men 
should advance a little in front, to divert the 
attention of the snake, while one should ap- 
proach La Course behind, and with a long 
stick endeavour to remove it from his body. 
The snake, on observing the men advance in 
front, instantly raised its head, darted out its 
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forked tongue, and shook its rattles ; all indi- 
eations of anger. Kvery one was now in a 
state of feverish agitation as to the fate of 
poor La Course, who still lay slumbering, 
unconscious of his danger; when the man 
behind, who had procured a stick seven feet 
in Jength, suddenly placed one end of it un- 
der the coiled reptile, and suecede@ in pitch- 
ing it upwards of ten feet from the man’s 
body. A shout of joy was the first intimation 
La Course received of his wonderful escape, 
while in the mean time the man with the 
stick pursued the soake, which he killed. It 
was three feet six inches long, and eleven 
years old, which I need not inform my read- 
ers we easily ascertained by the number of 
rattles. A general search was jhen com- 
menced about the encampment, and under 
several rocks we found upwards of fifty of 
them, all of which we destroyed. 

We had, however, nearly as bad visiters— 
the mosquitoes, which from the falls up- 
wards annoyed us dreadfully, 

Owing to the many accidents which befel 
our canoes In the rapids, and the time conse- 
quently employed in repairing them, and dry- 

,ing damaged goods, our progress was greatly 
retarded, and we did not reach the Wallah- 
Wallah river until the 28th. During this 
period we generally encamped on the north- 
ern banks of the river, purchased a number 
of horses for eating, and were several times 
without wood for cooking them. ‘The In- 
dians behaved in the most peaceable manner, 
and freely bartered with us such other provi- 
sions as they could spare. A few miles be- 
low the Wallah-Wallah the land on the 
other side rises into rocky cliffs nearly two 
hundred feet high, which extend some dis- 
tance inland. There is a long and very dan- 
gerous rapid at their base, which by way of 
pre-eminence the Canadians call the Grande 
Rapide. We landed on the south side, up 
which the canoes were dragged with great 
dificulty. We observed immense numbers 
of rattlesnakes here, basking in the sun and 
under the rocks, several of which we killed. 
Half a dozen of us fired together at a batch 
lying under one rock, and killed or wounded 
thirty-seven—there was scarcely a stone at 
this place which was not covered with 
them. 


On the third day, while riding a short dis- 
tance ahead of the men, my horse happened 
to stand ona bunch of prickly pears, which 
pained him so much that he commenced 
plunging and kicking, and ultimately threw 
me into a cluster of them. My face, neck 
and body were severely pierced ; and every 
ellort to rise only increased the painfulness 
of my situation ; for‘-wherever I placed my 
hands to assist in raising my body, they 
came in contact with the same tormenting 
thorns. In fact I would not move an inch, 
and to add to my disaster, ! observed three 
rattlesnakes within a few feet of my head. 
The men who were in the rear driving the 
horses, hearing my cries, quickly came to my 
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assistance, and with considerable difficulty 
disentangled me from my painful situation: 
the snakes in the mean time had disap- 
peared.” 





Qualifications of a Sick Nurse. 
She should be healthy, and not beyond 


the middle age of life; strong of body, to 
enable her to lift the patient with ease, and 
capable of enduring fatigue and loss of rest. 
She should be easily roused from her sleep, 
watchful and active in all her habits, but at 
the same time quiet and gentle. A bustling 
and talkative nurse is a great annoyance 
to an invalid. She should be temperate, 
trust-worthy, not a snuff-taker, cleanly in 
her person, and orderly in her habits ; mild 
in her manners, rather taciturn, and willing 
to be guided by those above her. She 
should be able to evince firmness in resist- 
ing the caprices of the patient, when they 
are opposed to the orders of the medical at- 
tendant. She should also be able to read 
and write, for without these acquirements 
she should never be permitted to administer 
medicines to the sick. 1 remember a me- 
lancholy instance, in proof of the danger 
which may result from an illiterate nurse 
giving medicines toa sick person. A lady, 
the mother of s large family, was just re- 
covering from typhus fever ; her physician 
had pronounced her out of danger, and the 
assiduities of a near relation, who had been 
constantly with her, and had assisted the 
nurse, were now dispensed with, and she 
was left without apprehension to the charge 
of the nurse, and no doubt was entertained 
of her convalescence proceeding rapidly ; 
when, on that very day, the nurse, who 
could not read, gave her an opium embro- 
cation instead of a bark draught, and be- 
fore her friend and physician conld be sum- 
moned to her she was a corpse. Her fami- 
ly, who a moment previously had been im- 
dulging the joy her expected recovery had 
excited, were instantly bereft of a treasure, 
and plunged into the deepest grief.—( Se- 
lected.) 





—_—————— 


Remarkable Escape.—A son of Mr. E. C. 
Dowzer of this village, a few days since, 
while playing about the well atthe High 
School, accidentally fell in head first, and 
precipitated to the buttom, a distance of 35 
feet, into water about four feet deep. The 
little fellow righted himself and after getting 
above the water cried for help. A rope was 
let down by which he was drawn up, when 
not a mark or scratch was to be seen upon 
his person. All the inconvenience he expe- 
rienced was a rather sudden ducking in pret- 
ty cold water.—Livingsion Repub. 
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MODERN TURKISH MILITARY COSTUME. 


It is well known that the Turkish Sultan, 
among the first revolutions which he in- 
troduced, made a very serious innovation 
upon the costume of the country, by pre- 
scribing a semi-European uniform to the 
army, This was probably one of the most 
judicious steps he could have taken, to pre- 
pare the way for the system of improve- 
ments which he had in view, and has since 
so far succeeded in. Dress 1s so conspicu- 
ous an object, and one so constantly before 
the eye, both in public and elsewhere, that 
a change in it, though often one of the most 
difficult to bring about, is one most speedily 
rendered habitual, and best calculated to 
accustom the public to novelties, and to 
prove the power of -him who has begun to 
dictate them. 


When Dr. Dekay ' 
1834, the change of costume had been 
recently introduced. He presents us with 
the above sketch, and the following explan- 
ations and remarks. ‘ Sketches of Tur- 
key,’ ch. 23.) 


visited Turkey, in 


“ We took a boat to explore the upper 
part of the Golden Horn. The river 
Lyceus which is formed of the Cydaris 
and Barbyses, runs through a lovely val- 
ley. We passed on our left, the mosque 
of Eyoub, or Job, a disciple of the prophet 
(Mahomet, ) whose bones are said to have 
been miraculously found here, and who is 
revered as the patron saint of Constantin- 
ople. It is the only mosque which stran- 
gers are not permitted to enter. The walls 
are said to be encrusted with+the rarest 
marbles, aud the floor covered with the 
richest carpets. ‘There is preserved here a 
piece ef striped brown and white marble, 
bearing the print, of the prophet’s foot. In 
this mosque is preserved the sacred banner 
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of the prophet. As we proceeded, the < 

s river Lyceus dwindled to a petty creek, 
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tastefully fringed along its banks with piec- 
turesque brickyards. 

At a small wooden building near the 
water’s edge, where we stopped to take 
pipes and coffee, we witnessed scene, 
which, to veterans like ourselves in the 
New York militia, was exceedingly di- 
verting. ‘Two soldiers were stationed on 
guard at this spot; and, as their duties were 
not particularly burdensome, they were 
quietly kicking their heels over the bank, 
and endeavoring to inveigle some little fish, 
(Smaris,) about the size of our Killifish, out 


of the water. They could not, however, 
be accused of deserting their post; for their 


muskets were stuck up in the grass some 
two or three hundred yards off, doing duty 
for their masters. 

Upon examining the muskets of these 
soldiers, which they permitted us to do 
freely, we found them to be of Turkish 
manufacture. There was little to criticise, 
except that the stock of one musket was 
broken across, and held together by the ex- 
temporary aid of a piece of rope, while the 
other was perfect in every respect, except 
that it wanted atrigger. Neither had flints ; 
but, as the country is now in a state of pro- 
found repose and peace, these would be 
quite superfluous. 


The dress of the modern Turkish soldier 
has partaken of the general change which 
has taken place within the last ten years 
and, whatever it may have lost in pictur. 
esque effect, it has certainly gained in eflect- 
iveness for military duty. Instead of loose, 
slipshod slippers, he now wears stout, ser- 
viceable shoes, securely fastened by leather 
strings. The huge balloon cashkeers, 
which ‘impeded all his movements, have 
siven place to woollen trowsers, still ‘rather 
ample, but not so large as to prevent him 
from making a rapid charge on the enemy, 
or from running away. The glittering and 
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C hanged for a smart tight-bodied blue jack- 
ct, closely hooked in front, and allowing 
nerfect freedom to the limbs; while the 
turban, infinitely varied in shape and color, 
often ragged, and frequently dirty, suggest- 
3 ing the idea of w alking-toadstools, has for- 
> ever disappeared. In its place the soldier 
sports a tidy red-cap, with a blue tassel 
¢ gracefully depending from the crown. 
With the exception of the cap, and the still 
lingering amplitude of trowsers, the ‘Tur- 
kish soldiers could scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the regulars of any European na- 
tion. 

The topegees, or artillery, wear a cylin- 
drical military cap; and it was the wish of 
the Sultan to have furnished it witha small 

) rim in front, to protect the eye from the 
glare of the sun. ‘This daring innovation 
was opposed, and successfully tco, by the 

Ulemah, that learned corps, from whom 
emanate al] the law, physic and religion of 
the country. It was argued, that no Mns- © 
selman could perform his devotions without 

¢ touching his forehead to the ground ; and 

» the proposed leather projection would ren- 

_ der this impracticable. As no one happen- 

» ed to hit upon the idea, that the cap might 
be turned around while at prayers, the Sul- 

) tan was compelled to give up the point, as 

- he had previously done, when it was at- 
tempted to induce the Ulemah themselves to 

¢ abandon the turban. ‘They replied, that 

( they were not boys, and could not wear 

$ boys’ caps, and accordingly stuck manfully 
to the turban, in despite of the supposed ab- 
solute power of the Padir Pacha. ; 
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| AGRICULTURAL. 


TOO MUCH LAND, 


During a recent excursion in this aud 
some of the New England States, I was 
struck with the comparative sterility of 
land which might by proper cultivation be- 
come “the garden of the world.” Instead 
¢ of seeing fields of wheat bearing thirty > 

bushels to the acre, we find scarcely twelve < 
, to fifteen in the yield ; where two tons of 
2 hay should be cut, hardly one is the pro- 

duct; where thriving fruit trees might be 
2 expected, bending beneath the weight of 
their delicious fruit, our eyes are pained by 
the sight of gnarled, stunted and half dead 
trees, scarcely able to sustain the life of 
the few curled-up leaves that come forth 
as if to reproach their owners by the sight 
of their consumptive appearance. If they 
had tongues to speak how bitterly would 
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they complain of their treatment. Is it be- 
cause nature is so miserly that she does not 
reward man forthe labor he bestows on 
her, or because man will not let her yield 
a bountiful supply in reward for his labor ? 
What is the cause of this sterility, and the 
complaints of the farmers that they cannot 
make a living, though they have hundreds 
of acres at their command? It is evident 
the fault is with themselves. They attempt 
the cultivation of too much land. 


Our farmers have from fifty to five hun- 
dred acres under what they call cultivation. 
Still they are in debt, and in many cases 
the more they possess the worse they are 
off. ‘Their land is scattered far and near. 
Two acres here, and ten there, instead of be- 
ing compact together. In this mawuner, 
more time is often lost in going from one 
lot to another, in the building fences of other 
people, and keeping out their cattle, than 
the whole income of the land amounts to. | 
have myself lost more time in this way in 
a single year, than it would take to keep 
ten acres in the finest condition. 


What is the remedy? Sell-half of your 
land and spend the proceeds of it on the 
remainder, and thus make what you have 
vield a liberal income. Depend upon it, 
there is no course so suicidal as own- 
ing and attempting to cultivate two hundred 
acres, When you can hardly do justice to 
one hundred. Suppose, for instance, a man 
has fifty acres of naturally good land, and 
he has but a certain amount of manure, 
time, &c., to use in its cultivation, which is 
not enough to keep it in heart, or pay that 
attentlon to rotation of crops, which it re- 
quires, iS it not evident that the land, the 
cwhner, Or whoever i3 connected with it 
must sufier? Would not all intelligent 
persons condemn sucha course? Yet how 
many such instances are to be seen all 
around us! I believe it would be for the 
interest of many farmers even to give away 
a portion of their land, rather than have so 
much in their care. Self-interest tells us 
it is the true policy of such a man to sell 
what he cannot properly use, for he would 

gain time to devote to the remainder, money 
to purchase all that it required, his crops 
would yield in double ratio, his land in- 
crease in value as it increased in fertility, 
and thus he would be in every way benefit- 
ed. 

[ have seen acres of the best land, over- 
run with daisies, mullens, and other nox- 
ious plants, that root out the grass, and eat 
up the life «f the soil, without affording 
nourishment to cither sias or beast, which 
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might by a little attention yield a rich har- 
vest. But the farmer has no time to attend 
to it, and the land becomes worse than use- 
less; for it is self evident, that land must 
either increase in fertility or decrease in 
value—there is no middle way—it must af- 
ford a profit or be an expense. 

Look again at the swamp and meadow 
lands, with which our country abounds that 
are not only worthless, but causing sick- 
ness and death in their vicinity. All these 
might be reclaimed and made the most pro- 
ductive land, by a small outlay of time and 
capital; the owners have neither, because 
they have too much land already calling 
for their attention. ‘The muck contained 
in these places, can be made to pay better 
interest than bank stock. Yes, if properly 
used, it may be made the farmers mine of 
wealth. 

This leads me to inquire how are our 
lands rightly cultivated ? Lreply, by using 
the experience of those who have studied 
the chemical formation of soils, and the ef- 
fect different manures have on different 
soils. Much time is lost and land injured, 
by the farmer not knowing the relative va- 
lue of his manure, and the theory of rota- 
tion of crops, which might be saved by the 
expenditure of a little time and money in 
procuring and reading agricultural books 
and papers. ‘There is too much of the sav- 
ing a cent, and losing a dollar economy in 
this age. When the time shall have 
arrived, that men will be willing to study 
the theory and practice of farming in 
all its details, then shall we see agricultu: 
ral pursuits elevated to a proper standing, 
and yielding a profit that shali rejoice the 
hearts of all.—A Mer, Agriculty rast 





Independent Testimony to Missionary Charac= 
ter and Labors, 


Messrs. Editors:—The following extract 
from a private Jetter from Midshipman R. C- 
Duvatr, U. 8. Navy, to his frietids in Surry 
county, N. C., will be read with interest by 
his numerous acquaintances, in Western 
North Carolina; and will be of value in 
giving highly nonorable testimony to the 
character and labors of our Missionaries in 
heathen lands.—The letter is dated U. 58. 
rrigate Savannah, Hilo, Byron Bay, Hawaii, 
Sept. 23d. 1844. Your readers will recog- 
nize this as one of the Sandwich Islands. 
Those Islands were visited a little more than 
twenty years ago, by our missionaries. ‘They 
found the inhabitants in the lowest state of 
heathenish degradation—given up to almost 
every vice of which humanity is capable. 
Their labors have been signally blessed. 
Instead of being cannibals and offerers of 
human sacrifices, they have been elevated to 
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a place among the civilized and Christian 
nations of the earth. Perhaps since the days 
of the Apostles, the most illustrious display 
of the efficacy of the Gospel has been ex- 
hibited in those Islands, that has been seen 
in any part of the whole world; showing 
that when the simple truth of salvation by 
Grace is faithfully preached, and accom- 
panied by Spiritual operations a “ nation may 
be born at once.” <A few years ago, in 
the period of 12 months, after the most 
scrutinizing examination as to preparation, 
10,000 persons, out of comparatively a small 
population, were received as members of the 
church. There the effusions of the Spirit 
have been frequent and powerful. The 
church at Hilo is the largest single church in 
the world; numbering about 5,000 com- 
municants. : 

After giving a glowing description of the 
beauty of the scenery of the Island of Hawaii 
in the neighborhood of Hilo Bay, the writer 
proceeds to state, that after taking aboard the 
vessel alarge supply of water and wood, the 
Gaptain required but one Midshipman in 
each watch to remain on the vessel, and per- 
mitted the rest to go ashore—* Where we 
were always met by the admiring, kind, in- 
offensive Kanakkas (for that is the name in- 
discriminately applied to the Islanders) and 
welcomed by them to their neatly built huts: 
much improved in appearance, by being 
fashioned more after the Missionaries’ dwel- 
lings. At this place there are three families 
of American Missionaries, whose dwellings 
were shipped from the U.S. They are neat- 
ly painted—have glass windows, Xc., pre- 
senting a singular contrast to the leaf house 
of the Kanakka. * * . 

Around each house is a beautiful hedge 
formed by the coffee tree. In the enclosure 
are many other trees, and shrubbery—hap- 
piness and contentment finish the picture. 

“The Missionaries are deserving of the 
praise of every civilized nation. They can 
never be repaid by any temporal or worldly 
reward. Imagine, for a moment, the innu- 
merable hordes of these miserable, sun-burnt 
Islanders—beings degraded below even im- 
agination’s most disgusting fancy ~—who daily 
worshipped some huge, frightful image, and 
offered to its horrid deity the bleeding body 
of father, mother, brother, or sister—See the 
same heads now reverently bowed in intel- 
ligent Christian worship of the true God. 
How great the change! 

‘““T attended the church here twice: and 
have never seen a people more strict in their 
attention. Most of them can read and write; 
and many understand the first principles of 
Arithmetic. They observe the Sabbath very 
sacredly. Nothing would induce them to 
break the ‘ Taboo’ (as they call all restrie- 
tions placed on that day.) They will not m- 
dulge in any pleasure on that day, notwith- 
standing their great fondness for swimming 
and bathing. 

‘] haveconversed much with the Mission- | 
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aries concerning their efforts. We have 
spent much of our time with them, and have 
made their houses pretty much our home 
during our stay. Every Sunday they preach- 
ed us a sermon. Our sailors now are great- 
er heathen than the Islanders. As a token 
ot gratitude, and a testimony of regard for 
their character and labors we raised for them 
over one hundred dollars. Could our coun- 
trymen but see wnat they have effected here 
in this benighted land—see their wives and 
children—and know what they have suffer- 
ed in leaving their country, to live among 
heathen, they certainly would be willing to 
contribute something to their support.”— 
Watchman. 
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OriciIn or GuNpowpDER.— We had thought 
Germany entitled to her claims of originality 
in this destructive material, and those claims 
could not readily be exploded; but we find 
that at the late session of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, two distinguished Savans pre- 
sented a work on the origin of gunpowder, 
in which tney trace it to the Indians on the 
banks of the Ganges, who, say these authors, 
ascertained that the saltpetre which the In- 
dians had picked up, produced a powerful 
combustion when thrown on hot charcoal, 
and that with mixtures of these they made 
many incendiary preparations. Upon this the 
Arabs greatly improved, and prepared a pow- 
der which they used in war. ‘These facts 
having been ascertained by people in Europe, 
Germany first, probably the genius of the old 
Monk, as reported, may have produced the 
present mixture which we call gunpowder. 
At the same session a valuable paper was 
read on the precautionary means necessary 
to prevent explosions in gunpowder manu- 
facture. The paper was from M. Vergnaud, 
inspector of powder mills, &c.—Eng. pap. 
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Elephants’ Remains.—A heap of bones 
of such size as to have been unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be those of elephants, and 
which have been highly interesting by the 
use made of them to solve a historical ques- 
tion, has been discovered at Fontaine, 
France. "he Savans say that they have 
thus stumbled upon proof that a detachment 
of Hannibal’s army must have halted at 
this place ; and the discovery has therefore 
produced much excitement. ‘The route of 
the conqueror has long been a subject of 
controversy, and the poimt at which he 
crossed the Rhone is yet unknown. 





The first vessel ever built in California 
was a little schooner of about forty tons, in 
the month of May, 1828, by Wm. G. Da- 
na, formerly of Boston, and who has for 
a long time resided at St. Barbara.—Salem 
Gazette. 
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THE NEWS FROM MEXICO 


Anp ENGLAND. 


In one day we have had the news of a 
military revolution in Mexico, effected by 
the army under Gen. Parades, and of a 
total change in the British ministry, be- 
cause the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. 
Peel would not advocate the virtual repeal 
of the Corn Laws. 
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Both these events make the prospect of 
peace in this country more unfavorable. 
The Mexican army and the people, as well 
as the military commander, are said to be 
in favor of fighting for Texas, although it 
has been annexed to the United States ; 
while the new British ministry are less 
likely than the late one to pursue a pacific 
course towards us respecting Oregon. 


Lord John Russel was appointed by the 
Queen first Lord of the Treasury, and be- 
ing requested to nominate a new ministry, 
presented a list of names which were ac- 
cepted, at the head of which are Lord Cot- 
tenham for Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Palmerston Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Mexico has now presented one more me- 
lancholy spectacle: the army have denied 
the authority of Congress, and, by destroy- 
ing all respect for the Constitution have in- 
‘jured the nation more than could have been 
done by the loss of half their territory.— 
O that our citizens and statesmen and offi- 
cers would view aright this sad warning |! 
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A Rich Bequest.—A wealthy baronet, 
Sir Gabriel Wood, has lately died in the 
city of London, who has bequeathed the 
princely sum of £80,000 to the town of 
Greenock, Scotland, for the purpose of the 
erection and maintenance in that part of a 
hospital for the reception of aged, disabled 
and infirm seamen. 





New Instrument.—Another marvellous 
Musical Instrument is about to be intro- 
duced—a harmonicon composed of stones 
from the Skiddaw Mountains, arranged on 
straw covered sticks on a table and played 
upon by wooden mallets. The music is 
like the piano and musical glasses mingled. 
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S16 THE AMERICAN 





PENNY MAGAZINE. 














IP © WW us oe 
Irom the New England Farinet. 
Recipe fur Making Buckwheat Cakes. 


Do, dear Jane, fix up the cakes: 

Just one quart of meal it takes. 

Pour the water in the pot, 

Be careful that ’tis not too hot; 

Sift the meal well through your hand ; 

Thicken weli—don’t let it stand; 

Stir quick—clash—clatter— 

Oh! what a light, delicious batter ' 

Now l:sten to the next command: 

On the dresser let it stand 

Just three-quarters of an hour, 

To feel the gentie rising power 

Of powders melted into yeast, 

To lighten well the precious feast. 

See! now it rises to the brim— 

Quick, take the ladle, dip it in. 

So let it rest, unul the fire 

The griddle heats, as you desire. 

Be careful that the coals are glowing, 

No smoke around its white curls throwing, 

App'y the suet softly, lightly — 

The griddie’s black face shines more 
brightly. 

Now pour the batter on—delicious ! 

(Don’t dear Jane, think me officious, ) 

But lift the tender edges slightly— 

Now turn it over, quickly, spnghtly. 

‘Tis done—now on the white plate lay it, 

And to the breakfast room convey It. 

Smoking hot, with butter spread, 

Tis quite enough to turn our head. 

Now I have eaten—thank the farmer 

That grows this luscious, mealy charmer ; 

Yes, thanks to all—the cook that makes, 

These light, delicious buckwheat cakes. 





ENGLAND AND THE UnitTep States.—These 
two countries, it is well said by the North 
American, are almost. the only homes of the 
PROTESTANT RELIGION! That Reli- 
gion has indeed a foot-lrold upon the conti- 
nent of Enrope, but uncertain and subsidiary. 
In the event of a crusade against Protestant- 
ism, England and the United States are the 
only countries which can be relied upon to 
unfurl the banner of Protestantism and to 
repel ihe shackles of Popervy and Sapersti- 
tion ! 

Here then, is the strongest and noblest mo- 
tive tor perpetuating the bonds of brotherhood 
between the two nations, in addition to the 
thousand relations of kindred, similarity of 
Institutions, and ties of interest and humani- 
ty, all pleading eloquently for Peace.—Rich- 
mond Waig. 
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Loncevity.—-The Newport Mercury has a 
list of 27 persons who died in that town the 
last year, whose ages averaged 80 years 
each. ‘The list comprised about a fifth of the 
whoie number of deaths in the town during 
the year. 
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To Our OLD Susscrisers.—The first vo- 
lume of the American Penny Magazine wi 
be completed in the beginning of February, 
when those who began with No. 1 will have 
52 numbers, of 16 pages each, containing 
nearly 200 illustrative engravings, and a va. 
riety of reading matter, derived from a great 
variety of sources, foreign aad American, 
ancient and modern. Of their value our 
readers can judge. Many new and vajuable 
sources of information are continually open: 
ing to us. ‘The experiment which we have 
made, of furnishing American families with 
an illustrated weekly paper, devoted to use- 
ful information and sound principles, intel. 
lectual, moral and religious, at a lower price 
than any similar work, promises permanent 
success. Those who wish to receive the 
next volume will please to send the money, 
($1) by the close of the term. Those who 
may wish’ to receive any or all of the back 
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numbers, will be promptly supplied. As. 


they are stereotyped, we shail always be able | 


to furnish complete sets. 


To Our New Svsscrisers.—Those who 
have subscribed for our second volume only, 
will be supplied with the few remaining nun- 
bers of Vol. 1, without charge, and are re- 
quested to circulate them among their friends. 
They will be entitled to all the numbers of 
the second volume. 

To att our Svunscripers.—If each wil 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 








dering an important service to a new pub 


lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 
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THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 


AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


With numerous Engravings. 
Exlited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


{= published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year, 

6 sets for $5. 

Back numbers supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Encloze a Que Dollar Bil', without payment ot pos 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

* The information contained in this. work is worth 
more than silver.”—V. Y. Observer. 

“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. ; 

The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers. 


Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 


vertisement for 3 months, will be furnistied 
with the work for one year. 
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